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PREFACE 

Tue signing of the United Nations Charter in the spring of 
1945 marked the beginning of a new step in the long evolutionary 
process of international cooperation. During the last four years 
there have been few fields in which more significant develop- 
ments have taken place in translating the written word into action 
than in matters relating to the 200,000,000 non-self-governing 
peoples. Upon the foundations of the Charter effect is gradually 
being given to the principle of international accountability for the 
administration of colonial areas. 

This growth of international concern has been accelerated in 
recent years by political and economic developments which have 
focussed the spotlight of attention upon the non-self-governing 
territories. Conflicting ideologies are competing for the atten- 
tion of the native peoples who, themselves, have become increas- 
ingly vocal in their own interests. At the same time, the economic 
interdependence of the world has made it imperative that the 
under-developed areas move more rapidly toward a higher stand- 
ard of living, both to promote their internal stability and to 
contribute to the prosperity of the more advanced states. Thus, 
for example, the countries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program are basing the success of their five-year plans, 
to a significant degree, upon colonial production and trade. 
President Truman’s Point Four proposals and the recently- 
adopted expanded program of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas through the United Nations are further evidence 
of the general realization that the less advanced countries must 
be assigned a larger role in world affairs. 

The present issue of International Conciliation which was pre- 
pared by members of the Endowment staff, in collaboration with 
experts on the subject, is a review and analysis of the operation 
of Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter, which governs the 
relations between the United Nations and its Members as re- 
gards their colonial possessions. It suggests the broad questions 
of principle and policy involved and indicates the possible lines 
of development in the future. Assen Whsnaus 
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INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
COLONIAL PEOPLES 


Tue Unrrep Nations aNp CHAPTER XI oF THE CHARTER 


In 1945, when the San Francisco Conference opened, some 
600,000,000 peoples of the world were not fully self-governing. 
There were the countries with limited self-government still on 
the threshold of independence. There were the Japanese occu- 
pied territories which had previously been under British, Dutch 
or French control. There were the numerous other territories of 
the colonial type, for which ultimate policy lay in the hands of 
governments of different races and cultures. 

By 1950 India, the Philippines, Jordan, Pakistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Israel and now Indonesia have attained national equality 
with other independent countries. Among the 200,000,000 people 
who have not yet attained full sovereignty, internal self-govern- 
ment has advanced substantially. The outstanding questions 
today are not whether they will attain citizenship in the world 
community, but how fast they will attain it and how effectively 
they will exercise it. 

The role of international organizations in expediting this de- 
velopment has grown steadily over the last thirty years. The 
genesis of such international concern was manifest in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Under Article 23, the sig- 
natories pledged themselves “to secure just treatment of the 
native inhabitants of territories under their control.” Another 
innovation was the provision that territories detached from the 
enemy as a result of the war should be given a special status as 
“mandates” and placed under international supervision. What 


1 The status of Korea is somewhat uncertain. What was intended to be only a 
temporary military division of Korea, preparatory. to the creation of a unified 
independent State, has resulted in the coexistence of two separate governments 
each claiming to be representative of the country as a whole. Southern Korea, 
which is called the Republic of Korea, has been judged an independent State by 
the United Nations General Assembly. Northern Korea, or the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic, considers itself independent though it has been recog- 
nized by only a few States, 
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formerly had been considered as the rightful spoils of war thus 


became wards for whose well-being the administering Powers 
assumed a solemn responsibility. 


When the Charter of the United Nations was drafted, it was 
decided, at the San Francisco Conference, to provide for the 
establishment of an international trusteeship system comparable 
to the League Mandates System. During the discussions, it soon 
became apparent, however, that measures would have to be taken 
not only with regard to “trust territories” but for all Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 


The point of departure was provided by draft proposals in- 
troduced by the United Kingdom and Australian delegations. 
The initial paragraph of the United Kingdom draft, adapted 
from Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations,’ 
established principles relating to all Non-Self-Governing areas. 
The Australian proposal was considerably more detailed and 
included a provision that it should be “the duty of the States 
responsible for their administration to furnish annual reports to 
the United Nations upon the economic, social and political de- 
velopment of the territories.”* 


On the basis of these proposals a working paper was produced 
by the United States delegation and resulted in an agreement to 
treat Trusteeship as a separate issue (Chapters XII and XIII of 
the Charter) and to embody a statement of principles governing 
the administration of all Non-Self-Governing peoples in a dis- 
tinct section. 


Chapter XI of the Charter, which is the main subject of this 
study, constitutes the first general international instrument in 
history in which all States administering Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories have agreed to be bound by a set of principles applying 
to all such territories. It opens with a general statement of the 


2 This Article which deals with the principles and machinery of the Mandates 
System opens with a general declaration which states that “the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities 
for the performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant.” 


3 See p. 57 for further discussion of the Australian proposal. 
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overall obligation of the administering Powers and then pro- 


ceeds to define the different aspects of this obligation: 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibil- 
ities for the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recognize the principle that 
the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount. . . . 


In implementation of this principle, Administering Authorities 
are to promote economic and social advancement “with due re- 
spect for the culture of the peoples concerned;” to “develop 
self-government,” to “further international peace and security” 
to “cooperate with one another and, when and where appropri- 
ate, with specialized international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this Article” and to conduct their relations with 
the dependent areas in such a manner as to take due account 
“of the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, 
economic, and commercial matters.” 

The fulfillment of these provisions requires the constant ad- 
justment and balancing of sometimes conflicting political, eco- 
nomic, and security considerations and their inter-relating with 
the “interests and well-being of the rest of the world.” 

Some of the problems involved were already apparent in the 
discussions at San Francisco. Chapter XI refers to territories 
“whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment.” In a preliminary draft the League Covenant phrasing 
had been. proposed: “inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world.”4 This was rejected on the grounds that few countries 
were now able to stand alone, however highly developed their 
civilization. The word “independence” was rejected in favor of 
“self-government” in recognition of the growing interdependence 
of the world and the undesirability of promoting the creation of 
a large number of small States. 

Another problem concerns the methods to be used in trans- 


4 Article 22. 
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planting the complex structure of modern civilizations into a 
comparatively primitive social environment. It was pointed out 
at San Francisco that native cultures have often been obliterated 
in an effort to superimpose the way of life of the administer- 
ing Power: 


This practice, while it has often led to more rapid advances in certain 
respects than could be achieved under practices more respectful of 
native cultures, has often resulted in weakening the basis for autono- 
mous development and ultimate self-government.° 


In adjusting these relationships between the metropolitan 
Power and its dependent territories a new factor comes into 
play when the relationships are developed within the frame- 
work of public international scrutiny. Under the League the 
only responsibility assumed by the international body was for 
the Mandates. In the Charter, despite the fact that Trust Terri- 
tories and other Non-Self-Governing areas are treated as two 
separate and distinct problems, Chapter XI as well as Chap- 
ters XII and XIII recognizes the existence of an international 
concern. It provides, as previously mentioned, for cooperation 
among Administering Authorities and, when indicated, with 
“specialized international bodies.” It also provides for the trans- 
mission of information to the Secretary-General. The Adminis- 
tering Authorities are obligated under Article 73 e 


to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information pur- 
poses, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional consid- 
erations may require, statistical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


The Charter is silent on how this information is to be used. 
Is it purely reference material to be added to the United Nations 
library? Is it designed merely for the Secretary-General’s per- 
sonal knowledge? Is it for the information of all Member States 


5 Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United Nations, 
Commentary and Documents (World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1946), p. 228. 
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and if so what are their rights and responsibilities with regard 
to the fulfillment of the obligations assumed by the metropoli- 
tan Powers? What are the functions and duties, if any, of the 
General Assembly in assessing this information and in super- 
vising the implementation of the Charter provisions? A search 
for the answers to the questions raised by this new problem has 
occupied the United Nations since 1946 and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so until the slow accretion of precedents has built 
an established and accepted pattern. 


Responsibilities under Chapter XI 


On what might be regarded as the very narrow basis of the 
obligation under Article 73¢ for certain States to transmit tech- 
nical information to the Secretary-General, there have emerged 
in a brief period of four years procedures, objectives, studies and 
proposals for action which have made Chapter XI one of the 
most vital sections of the Charter. The action taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly during the second part of its First Session in 
1946 in respect of Chapter XI foreshadowed, somewhat to the 
concern of certain legal authorities, the conception of the Charter 
as a flexible instrument of world cooperation, to be interpreted in 
the light of changing conditions, rather than as a rigid pattern 
of procedure set for all time at San Francisco. Even now, how- 
ever, when the Charter as a whole is far more generally regarded 
as a dynamic rather than as a static instrument of international 
cooperation, differences of opinion continue to arise regarding 
the extension of international responsibility under Chapter XI. 
An indication of the problems involved in this process can be 
seen from the following article published by the London Times 
on 28 November 1949: 


When the United Nations was founded, Britain and most of the 
other Powers which had been administering mandatory territories 
under the old League of Nations voluntarily placed those territories 
under United Nations trusteeship. There immediately arose a de- 
mand for the colonial Powers to place their own colonies, too, 
under some form of United Nations trusteeship. India proposed that 
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‘members of the United Nations responsible for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories be requested to submit trusteeship agree- 
ments for all or some of such territories as are not ready for self-gov- 
ernment.’ This frank frontal assault was, after modification in 
committee, rejected by the General Assembly in 1947. But the cam- 
paign went on in another form. The parties to it included the Slav 


bloc, eager to indict the western Powers; certain eastern States, op- 
posed to colonialism on racial grounds; and some of the smaller 
Latin-American republics and dictatorships whose delegates were 
anxious to win domestic prestige by criticizing larger Powers on a 


world stage. 


The article continues with the assertion that the platform for 
these attacks is Article 73e and that attempts have been made to 
widen and elaborate this clause until the 


colonial Powers would find themselves accountable to the United Na- 
tions for the detailed administration of their colonies to an extent 
practically indistinguishable from trusteeship. 


If Britain fell into line, she would be placed, with all her experience 
in colonial administration, in the intolerable position of having to 
submit to the direction of a purely political body in discharging the 
trust reposed in her by the colonial peoples, for whose well-being and 
final destiny she and those people, in partnership, are at present 
responsible. While supervision would be applied to British colonies, 
the Soviet Union would escape supervision in administering those 
backward territories whose colonial status is only concealed by the 
fact that they are geographically contiguous to Russia itself. It is 
freely admitted that Britain is not in fact under any legal obligation 
to accept the resolutions, because they are neither explicit nor implicit 
in Article 73 e or anywhere else in the Charter. The principle of mak- 
ing colonial Powers internationally accountable for their colonies was 
discussed and deliberately rejected at San Francisco. Yet it would 
seriously weaken the authority of the United Nations if a great Power 
were placed in the position of having to ignore its resolutions, while 
still acting strictly within the letter and spirit of the Charter. Chapter 
XI, pledging colonial Powers to work for the ultimate self-government 
of their colonies, was subscribed to by Great Britain because it was 
identical with her own colonial policy; but she cannot subscribe to 
the intervention of outside parties in carrying out this policy. 
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Which are the Non-Self-Governing Territories? 


The primary question in the implementation of Chapter XI 
is which countries and territories fall within its scope. Under 
the Charter, certain specific obligations have been accepted by 
unspecified States in regard to unspecified territories under their 
administration. The first step might appear to be a listing of 
these States and territories by international agreement. This 
indeed was proposed at San Francisco. The Australian draft 
mentioned above provided that before specifying any territories 
to which the obligations of the Chapter would apply, the Gen- 
eral Assembly would “convene a conference or conferences of 
States responsible for the administration of territories inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand alone under the strenuous con- 
ditions of the modern world and shall take into account the 
recommendations made by any such conference.”® 


Nevertheless, both at San Francisco and later on, the United 
Nations encountered difficulties which prevented the completion 
of this preliminary task. One of the problems which immediately 
arose was that of defining the term “non-self-governing.” For 
example, were there perhaps in many parts of the world out- 
side the traditional colonial empires, peoples who had not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government either by full and 
equal integration in the national life of the countries concerned, 
or by appropriate measures of home rule? At what point and 
under what conditions is the achievement of sovereignty sufhi- 
ciently complete to make the provisions of Chapter XI inap- 
plicable? 

The areas in respect of which information is transmitted to 
the United Nations are described in the Charter as territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment. The General Assembly has not interpreted or amplified 
this broad definition. In 1946 the question of a definition was 
considered and some suggestions were made by a number of 
the governments. It was, however, agreed not to attempt a more 


6 United Nations Conference on International Organization, Volume X, p. 695. 
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concrete definition for the time being but merely to enumerate 
the territories in respect of which various Members had at that 
time transmitted or undertaken to transmit information. 

The territories, as enumerated in 1946 by General Assembly 
resolution 66 (I), numbered 74.’ The Administering Powers con- 
cerned were Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. Although this list was accepted as a working basis, 
a new problem arose in 1948 when information was received on 
only 63 territories. This occasioned a prolonged discussion which 
is still going on. When does Chapter XI cease to be applicable 
to a non-self-governing territory? What responsibility does the 
Administering Authority have to report the basis for the decision 
that a change of status has taken place? What responsibility does 
the United Nations have in the determination of the validity of 
such a change? 

Although in some cases explanations for these omissions had 
been given voluntarily, there existed no provision requiring 
that the United Nations be officially informed of the constitu- 
tional changes justifying the discontinuance of the transmission 
of information. The Indian delegation, therefore, in Paris in 
1948, sponsored a resolution relating to the “Cessation of the 
Transmission of Information under Article 73¢ of the Charter.” 
The resolution noted the 1946 enumeration of 74 territories and 
cited the fact that some Members had not transmitted informa- 
tion on certain of these territories in 1947 and in 1948, and had 
furnished no explanation. While welcoming the development 
of self-government which this cessation of information implied, 


7 See Appendix B, pp. 98-99. 

8 The omissions in comparison with the 1946 enumeration were the United 
Kingdom territories of Malta and Pitcairn Island, the Panama Canal Zone under 
United States administration and the French territories of French Guiana, Guade- 
loupe, and Martinique in the Caribbean region, French India and Indochina 
in Asia, and French Oceania, New Caledonia, Reunion, and St. Pierre et Mique- 
lon. Separate information in 1948 concerning Madagascar and the Comoro 
Islands explains why changes in the position of twelve territories reduce the total 
by eleven only. Previously, the two territories were included under “Madagascar 
and Dependencies.” Information on the tiny Pitcairn Island was resumed in 
1949; accordingly 64 territories are now covered. 
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the resolution asserted that it was essential for the United Na- 
tions to be informed of any changes in the constitutional posi- 
tion and status, as a result of which the responsible govern- 
ment concerned thought it unnecessary to transmit information 
with regard to any territory. Accordingly, the Administering 
Members were invited in any such case to communicate to the 
Secretary-General within a maximum period of six months, any 
appropriate information, including the constitution, legislative 
act or executive order providing for the government of the terri- 
tory and the constitutional relationships of the government of the 
territory to the metropolitan country. 

During the discussions which followed, the delegations of 
Belgium, France, and the United Kingdom objected to the reso- 
lution. They pointed out that it requested information on the 
constitutional relationship between the territory and the metro- 
politan government, which might become a subject for dis- 
cussion in the United Nations. The United Nations, however, 
was not authorized by the Charter either to concern itself with 
political and constitutional questions affecting the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, or to exercise any control over the ad- 
ministration of such territories. The Government of the United 
Kingdom, it was stated, had always furnished, and would con- 
tinue to furnish, to the library of the United Nations, informa- 
tion regarding constitutional changes in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories under its control. Such changes were also made 
public in other ways, but the Government was not prepared to 
bring officially to the attention of the Secretary-General the con- 
stitutional instruments providing for the change and the details 
of the constitutional relationship of these territories to the 
metropolitan government. 

The United States delegation, however, declared that it had 
already voluntarily transmitted information regarding the de- 
velopment of institutions of self-government within its territories, 
and, even in the absence of a resolution of this kind, it would 
expect to inform the United Nations of any changes in the con- 
stitutional position of its territories which warranted the cessa- 
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tion of further information under Article 73. Nevertheless, the 
United States declared, its attitude should not be interpreted as 
acceptance of any alteration of the right of each Administering 
State to determine the constitutional position and status of any 
particular territory under its sovereignty. 

Despite these differing points of view, the Indian resolution 
was adopted by the General Assembly without opposition on 
3 November 1948.? In compliance with the wishes of the ma- 
jority, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America proceeded to submit explanations with regard to the 
territories on which they had ceased to transmit information. 

In the French communication it was stated that the present 
regime in the Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
Martinique, and Reunion, closely approximated that of the De- 
partments of metropolitan France. As far as the Overseas Terri- 
tories of New Caledonia, the French Settlements in Oceania and 
St. Pierre et Miquelon, were concerned, their peoples already 
enjoyed extensive political rights and had recently been provided 
with a regime similar to that of the Overseas Departments or of 
metropolitan France. In the case of the Associated States of 
Indochina, the French Government stated that these States had 
been granted independence within the framework of the French 
Union. Similarly, the French Settlements in India, it was stated, 
enjoyed a large measure of self-government in local affairs and 
were able to participate in the institutions of the Republic. The 
inhabitants, without distinction as to origin or status, enjoyed 
political rights similar to those of the citizens of metropolitan 
France. The French Government supplemented this informa- 
tion with the constitutional texts defining the new relations 
between metropolitan France and the territories. 

The communication from the United Kingdom made refer- 
ence only to verbal explanations which had been given to the 
effect that Malta, as of September 1947, had attained full re- 
sponsibility for local self-government; that while it was a terri- 
tory not yet in complete control of its external affairs, it did not 


9 See Appendix C, pp. 101-102. 
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fall within the compass of Chapter XI of the Charter. 

The United States reported that Panama had contested the 
previous action of the United States in transmitting informa- 
tion on the Panama Canal Zone on the grounds that the territory 
could not be considered non-self-governing and that sovereignty 
over it rested in the Republic of Panama. The United: States, 
therefore, explained that no further information was being 
transmitted pending consultation between the Governments of 
the United States and Panama. 

Having agreed on an answer to the question of the responsi- 
bility of the Administering Authority for the submission of 
reasons for exempting a territory from the provisions of Article 
73¢, attention was turned to the further question of the role 
of the United Nations in such a decision. When the Special 
Committee on Information Submitted under Article 73¢ of the 
Charter’® met in the autumn of 1949 the representative of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics submitted a proposal to 
the effect that the cessation of the transmission of information 
on any Non-Self-Governing Territory could not take place until 
the Special Committee had considered all the data concerning 
the changes in the status of the territory and had placed before 
the General Assembly a recommendation regarding the suspen- 
sion of the application of Article 73¢ to that territory. Though 
the Special Committee decided it was not competent to consider 
this resolution, the problem came up for renewed consideration 
shortly afterwards in the Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly. The delegation of Egypt introduced a draft resolution 
which invited any future Special Committee to examine the 
factors to be taken into account in deciding whether any terri- 
tory is or is not one whose people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government. This resolution was based on the 
premise that the General Assembly is responsible for expressing 
its opinion on the principles which have guided or which may 
guide the Members concerned in drawing up a list of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. It did not commit the United Nations to 


10 For a discussion of this Committee see pp. 80-83. 
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the drafting of a formal definition of the term “Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territory,” nor did it settle the much debated question of 
whether the decision as to the territories for which information 
is transmitted is the sole responsibility of each Administering 
Member. 

In introducing his resolution, the Egyptian representative 
stressed the high purposes which, in the early years of the United 
Nations, had been ascribed to Chapter XI of the Charter by the 
United States and by the United Kingdom. In particular, he 
cited Mr. John Foster Dulles, who had stated at San Francisco 
that the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was not merely a concept of the Administering Powers but was 
also a concept of the United Nations. He also cited Mr. Creech- 
Jones, who, as the United Kingdom representative at the London 
(1946) Session of the General Assembly, had declared that at 
last there was an international colonial convention in Chapter XI 
of the Charter which all the Powers subscribing to the United 
Nations Charter would be required to observe. 

In the opinion of the representative of Egypt, his resolution 
completed the procedure initiated by resolution 222 (III)" in 
asking for the reasons for the cessation of information in respect 
of any Non-Self-Governing Territory. Anticipating the argu- 
ment that it was an infringement upon the sovereign rights of 
the Administering Powers, he pointed out that when this prob- 
lem was tentatively considered in 1946, no question of the com- 
petence of the General Assembly or its infringement on the 
sovereign rights of States had been raised. 

In the ensuing discussion, there was once again a divergency 
of viewpoints. Belgium, France, and the United Kingdom, in 
particular, protested the right of the United Nations to inter- 
vene in any matter involving the relationship between a metro- 
politan country and one of its dependent territories. The United 
Kingdom pointed out that, as in the case of Malta, a stage 
might be reached in the evolution of self-government when, 
although a full measure of self-government had not yet been 


11 See Appendix C, pp. 101-102. 
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attained, responsibility for economic, social and educational 
matters, which were the matters covered by Article 73¢ of the 
Charter, no longer rested with the metropolitan Government, 
but was vested by the constitution in the local Government. 
When this stage has been reached, “constitutional considera- 
tions” as provided in Article 73¢ might preclude the transmis- 
sion by the metropolitan Government of information on these 
matters, as being matters with which it was no longer con- 
cerned.’ The United Kingdom representative claimed that the 
words “subject to such limitation as . . . constitutional consid- 
erations may require” had been inserted in Article 73¢ at San 
Francisco on the initiative of the United Kingdom to meet that 
very point. There could be no doubt that only the metropolitan 
Government concerned was in a position to decide the ques- 
tion of its own constitutional relationship with each of the 
territories for which it was responsible. The Charter conferred 
no power or responsibility on the General Assembly to deter- 
mine the effect of the limitations on the obligation of a Member 
State to transmit information. 

However, in the view of most of the non-Administering 
Members on the Fourth Committee, once a Non-Self-Governing 
Territory had been included in the list of those to which 
Chapter XI of the Charter applied, the Administering Power 
no longer had the sole responsibility of deciding whether or not 
to continue transmitting information. The only criterion for the 
cessation of information was the establishment of a full measure 
of self-government, and the determination of when that stage 
had been reached in respect of any Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tory was within the responsibilities of the United Nations. 

A possible definition of the term “Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritory” was hardly touched upon, but it was contended that the 
General Assembly had the right to express its opinion as to 
whether a particular territory should be so considered. It was 

12 The United States has not adopted the British interpretation that constitu- 
tional considerations preclude information on matters within the concern of the 


local government and continues to transmit information on territories such as 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 
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also maintained that the General Assembly was competent to 
give an opinion on the situation which would arise in case of 
resort to the limitation provided for in Article 73e concerning 
“constitutional considerations.” 

The importance of the debate may be gleaned from the fact 
that nineteen delegations participated, many intervening on 
more than one occasion to rebut an opposing view or to clarify 
and re-emphasize a previous point. Of these, seven delegations 
were from the Americas, eight from the Near and Far East. Of 
the eight Administering Powers, only four made statements: 
Australia, Belgium, France and the Un::ed Kingdom. The 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics re- 
mained silent. 

The Egyptian resolution was finally adopted by the General 
Assembly by 30 votes to 12 with 10 abstentions.’* All the Ad- 
ministering Members voted against it, with the exception of 
Denmark and the United States which abstained. This was 
by far the largest vote cast against any of the resolutions on 
Non-Self-Governing Territories proposed by the Fourth Com- 
mittee; and the strength of the opposition indicates the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

Upon the Special Committee devolves a task which may well 
tax the ingenuity of the national delegations. The resolution 
invites the Committee “to examine the factors which should be 
taken into account in deciding whether any territory is or is not 
a territory whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government.” 

If the resolution becomes the subject of political debate and is 
used as an opportunity for criticisms directed at particular States, 
little will have been gained. On the other hand, if the study is 
undertaken soberly and objectively, it can provide the basis 
upon which the United Nations may determine its correct func- 
tions with regard to Non-Self-Governing Territories. Care and 
circumspection will be required, however, for the study relates 
not only to the responsibilities of the eight States which at pres- 


13 See Appendix C, pp. 109-110. 
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ent transmit information under Article 73¢ of the Charter, but 
might also reveal the existence of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories under the authority of a number of other countries. It 
may be that no satisfactory formula for defining a Non-Self- 
Governing Territory will be found which goes beyond the gen- 
eral language of Chapter XI. Nevertheless, the expression by 
the 1949 General Assembly that it is within its responsibilities 
to search for the criteria to determine the applicability of 
Chapter XI of the Charter is in itself significant. 


Colonies a Matter of Domestic Jurisdiction? 


In the discussions on the nature of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, it is evident that some of the Colonial Powers feel that 
advantage has been taken of their good faith in enumerating 
their Non-Self-Governing Territories, and that the United Na- 
tions is trying to intervene in the constitutional relations be- 
tween themselves and the territories under their sovereignty. 
Again and again they have referred to the domestic jurisdiction 
clause in paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter: 


Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to submit 
such matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this prin- 
ciple shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII.'4 


However, in considering the implications of Article 2 (7), the 
question arises as to the legal definition of the word “intervene.” 
Dr. Lauterpacht, Professor of International Law at the University 
of Cambridge, England, said at a conference held in September 
1947 under the auspices of the International Law Association: 


The view has been widely expressed that the effect of that clause is to 


14 Chapter VII refers to action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace, and acts of aggression. Except for this Chapter, it may be main- 
tained that the whole Charter of the United Nations, including Chapter XI, is 
subject to the over-riding limitation of the domesic jurisdiction clause contained in 
Article 2 (7). 
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reduce to a minimum or to render altogether nugatory the protec- 
tion of human rights on the part of the United Nations. There is no 
warrant for such pessimistic interpretation of the Charter. The Char- 
ter does not authorize intervention. This means that it does not 
authorize compulsive legal processes on the part of the Organization. 
It does not authorize peremptory demands accompanied by enforce- 
ment or threat of enforcement in case of non-compliance; for this is 
the accepted meaning of intervention. But Article 2, paragraph 7 does 
not prevent the General Assembly or the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil from discussing and investigating situations arising from com- 
plaints of violations of human rights. It does not-preclude a general 
recommendation addressed to Members of the United Nations at 
large and covering the subject matter of the complaint. Neither does 
it rule out a specific recommendation addressed to the State directly 
concerned and drawing its attention to the propriety of bringing about 
@ situation in conformity with the obligations of the Charter. None 
of these measures constitute intervention. None of them amount to 
legal compulsion.!> (Italics ours) 


A second query relates to the meaning of the phrase “essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction.” One line of reasoning 
has been that the discussion of conditions in the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories arising out of the information transmitted 
under Article 73¢ has been in contravention of Article 2 (7), 
because the information was transmitted “for information pur- 
poses” and not for discussion. “For information purposes” has 
thus been interpreted as meaning that the information be placed 
on the shelves of the United Nations library, like any other 
reference work, to be consulted by anyone concerned. It has 
also been contended, however, that the incorporation in the 
Charter of the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories means that the objectives outlined in it can no longer be 
regarded as essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State. Accordingly, Article 10 of the Charter providing that “the 
General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Charter ... and... may make 
recommendations” on such questions would apply equally to 
information transmitted under Article 73. 


15 The International Law Association, Report of the 42nd Conference (Prague, 
1947), P. 15. 
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It has frequently been argued that, since the information is 
transmitted “for information purposes” and therefore cannot be 
discussed, a priori, no substantive resolution for the improvement 
of conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories as such 
and based on this information could be adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Several resolutions adopted in 1949 indicate, how- 
ever, that this position has not been accepted as valid by a 
majority of the Member States. One resolution invites the Ad- 
ministering Members to take steps, where necessary, to establish 
equal treatment in matters relating to education for both in- 
digenous and non-indigenous inhabitants of the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories.'° A second resolution urges increased use 
of indigenous languages in the elementary, primary, and sec- 
ondary schools, without prejudice to the use of any other lan- 
guage; and asks that information concerning the scope and 
results of measures taken to this end be included in their reports 
to the Secretary-General.'’ A third resolution recommends that 
the Administering Members continue to cooperate with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion to eradicate illiteracy in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
A fourth resolution emphasizes the importance of promoting the 
technical training of the inhabitants of these territories, and 
requests the Administering Members to cooperate when and 
where appropriate with specialized international bodies with a 
view to examining the possibility of providing adequate training 
facilities for these inhabitants in the fields of economic devel- 
opment, agriculture, education, labour, public health, and social 
welfare."® 

When these resolutions were considered in the Fourth Com- 
mittee, only the United Kingdom voted against the resolutions 
concerning equal treatment in education and collaboration with 
specialized international bodies; only Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom against the resolution on indigeneous lan- 


16 See Appendix C, p. 103. 
17 Jbid., pp. 103-104. 
18 Jbid., pp. 105-106. 
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guages, and no votes were cast against the resolution concern- 
ing illiteracy. Of the other Members transmitting information, 
the United States and Denmark voted in favour of all four, 
and Australia, the Netherlands and New Zealand in favour of 
three of the resolutions. 

While there is majority agreement as far as information re- 
lating to economic and social matters are concerned, the issue is 
much less clear when the question arises as to the role of the 
United Nations with regard to political developments in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Despite the feeling of many delega- 
tions that the United Nations has a direct concern with these 
problems, there is general recognition that the implementation 
of Chapter XI depends upon the voluntary goodwill of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. 


Transmission of Political Information 


Chapter XI of the Charter contains a number of principles 
relating to the political advancement of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Article 73e, however, provides only for the trans- 
mission of information of a technical character relating to eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions. 

One of the moot questions is whether Members administer- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Territories are required to send infor- 
mation on the political conditions in these territories. As early 
as 1947, this question was considered by an ad hoc Committee set 
up by the General Assembly’? in an important debate in which 
two major lines of thought predominated. Some of the Admin- 
istering Members argued that the transmission of this type of 
information was not within the terms of Chapter XI of the 
Charter. It was held that no precise definition of such informa- 
tion was possible, and that the consideration of such informa- 
tion had been intentionally excluded at San Francisco. A ma- 
jority of the representatives of non-Administering Members con- 
sidered on the contrary that the political progress of Non-Self- 


19 For a discussion of this Committee, see pp. 72-75 and also International 
Conciliation, No. 435 (November, 1947). 
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Governing peoples was of deep concern to the United Nations 
and should be covered in the information transmitted. To them 
it appeared impractical to separate political conditions from 
social and economic factors. Certain non-Administering Powers 
went even further and contended that information regarding 
the promotion of self-government was obligatory under their 
interpretation of Article 73 ¢ of the Charter, since this paragraph 
was no more than a particular amplification of Article 73 as a 
whole. 

The attitude of the Members which favoured the transmission 
of political information was strengthened by the fact that some 
of the Governments included such information as a voluntary 
act along with their information on economic, social.and educa- 
tional conditions. This, notably, was the case with the Nether- 
lands and the United States. Accordingly, a compromise reso- 
lution was drafted by the ad hoc Committee which was later 
approved by the General Assembly.?° The Resolution noted that 
some Members had already voluntarily transmitted information 
on the development of self-governing institutions in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, and considered that “the voluntary 
transmission of such information and its summarizing by the 
Secretary-General are entirely in conformity with the spirit of 
Article 73 of the Charter, and should be therefore duly noted and 
encouraged.” 

In 1948, the discussion of this delicate question of principle 
by the Special Committee which succeeded the ad hoc Com- 
mittee followed similar lines. Representatives of the Adminis- 
tering Members denied that Article 73 in general or Article 73 ¢ 
in particular constituted an obligation to transmit information on 
constitutional or political changes. They contended, as before, 
that the language of Article 73e¢ was deliberately restricted to 
information on social, economic and educational conditions. 
Equally determined was the opposite contention that since sub- 
paragraphs a and b of Article 73 definitely referred to political 
matters in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, Article 73 ¢ should 


20 See Appendix C, p. 101. 
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also cover such matters. Still another point of view expressed 
was that Members should be encouraged to submit such infor- 
mation on a voluntary basis in order to create a precedent which 
might in time receive general acceptance. 

The Secretary-General, in compliance with the above-men- 
tioned resolution of the General Assembly, had included in his 
summaries such political information as had been transmitted. 
On a point of order raised by the representative of one of the 
Administering Members, the Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee ruled that the Committee was competent to discuss the 
political information which was before it in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s summaries, and also to express the hope that other Admin- 
istering Members would send in such information. The Com- 
mittee was not free, however, under his ruling, to criticize 
Administering States which had not done so because, in fact, 
as these Administering States had contended, Article 73 e did not 
explicitly require it. 

Although the Committee discussions in 1948 on the obligation 
to transmit political information were detailed and important, 
the only new resolution submitted to the Assembly was, in 
essence, an amplification of that of the preceding year. Resolu- 
tion 218 (III) as adopted by the General Assembly, invited the 
Secretary-General to prepare annually a summary of all informa- 
tion voluntarily transmitted, including political information.”' 

In 1949, therefore, the Secretary-General laid before the Special 
Committee a statement listing those territories for which infor- 
mation on geography, history, people, government and human 
rights had been transmitted. The enumeration showed that Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, the United States, the Netherlands and New 
Zealand, as well as France in some instances, had transmitted 
information on political matters but the United Kingdom and 
Belgium had not. 

In the course of the examination of this information, the repre- 


21 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly during its first, second and third regular sessions (Lake Success, 
New York, 1949), p. 12. 
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sentative of India referred particularly to the liberal attitude of 
Denmark and the United States, and introduced a resolution 
designed to encourage such an attitude. The representative of 
France then raised the question of the Committee’s competence 
to consider it. He maintained that the Committee was not au- 
thorized to discuss the political information before it, nor to 
adopt any resolution dealing with the question, in spite of the 
practice established in previous years. Other representatives dis- 
sented. Although it was conceded by some that the Adminis- 
tering Members were under no obligation to supply information 
on the political advancement of the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, the submission of such information, they declared, was 
desirable. Furthermore, the available data were before the Com- 
mittee as a result of General Assembly resolutions. The Commit- 
tee finally decided it was competent to discuss the political in- 
formation before it, and recommended to the General Assembly 
a resolution which noted with appreciation that more Adminis- 
tering Members had voluntarily transmitted information on the 
geography, history, people, government, and human rights of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories than in previous years, in- 
cluding, in some cases, information on the development of self- 
governing institutions. Reference was made to the 1947 resolu- 
tion which had stated that the voluntary transmission of such 
information and its summarization by the Secretary-General was 
entirely in conformity with the spirit of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter, and should therefore be duly noted and encouraged. And, 
finally, the hope was expressed that such Members as had not 
done so might voluntarily include such information in their 
future reports to the Secretary-General. 

This resolution in a slightly revised form was later adopted by 
the General Assembly by 33 votes to 9 with 11 abstentions.” 

In the course of the three years in which the machinery created 
to consider information from the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories has been operating, a steady development has thus taken 
place with regard to the submission and analysis of political in- 


22 See Appendix C, pp. 102-103. 
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formation. Since the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories lays down as a first principle the political advance- 
ment of the peoples, the continued interest of the General As- 
sembly in information on this subject is inevitable. Even if the 
more restrictive interpretation of Article 73 e is legally, correct, 
it may be unwise for an Administering Member to withhold 
information and thus create a possibly false impression. It is 
noteworthy that, with very rare exceptions, the political informa- 
tion which has been furnished has not led to the biased criticisms 
which might have been feared; and furthemore in the considera- 
tion of economic, social and educational conditions, it is becom- 
ing increasingly unrealistic not to take into account the degree 
of participation of the inhabitants in the direction of their own 
institutions. 

In any event, with two General Assembly resolutions in three 
years noting the voluntary transmission of political informa- 
tion, encouraging further developments of this trend in the 
future, and asserting that this development is entirely in con- 
formity with the spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter, it is clear 
that the Secretary-General’s summaries of political information 
will assume an increasing importance in the international con- 
sideration of colonial conditions. 


The Special Committee 


Much of the controversy in the United Nations on the ques- 
tion of information from Non-Self-Governing Territories has , 
centered around the establishment of a special body to examine 
the information submitted and to report thereon. While different 
reasons have been advanced for the absence in Chapter XI of a 
specified organ to deal with the information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, there has been general agreement as to the 
need for some machinery to assist the General Assembly in its 
examination of this information. When the problem was first 
considered in 1946 at the second part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly, three possibilities were advanced: 
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1) that the Trusteeship Council should be asked to perform 

the preliminary examination; 

2) that a special ad hoc committee should be established; and 

3) that the Secretariat should assume responsibility without 

the establishment of any intermediary body. 

To the first proposal, there was the objection on principle that 
the functions of the Trusteeship Council were limited to super- 
vision of conditions in the Trust Territories and the practical 
objection, which has proved well-founded, that the Council 
would be fully occupied with its trusteeship obligations. With 
regard to the third proposal, many felt that it would have the 
effect of lessening opportunities for a thorough examination by 
Member States of the issues involved. 

In spite of opposition from Members administering Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, the General Assembly, at the second part 
of its 1946 session, chose the second course and established 
an ad hoc committee comprised of the eight Members transmit- 
ting information and an equal number of non-Administering 
Members elected by the General Assembly; the specialized agen- 
cies were to be invited to participate in the Committee’s dis- 
cussions in an advisory capacity.2* The Committee was directed 
to examine the Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses of 
information concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories with a 
view to aiding the General Assembly in its consideration of this 
information, and with a view to recommending procedures to be 
followed in the future. The resolution as adopted by the General 
Assembly received the negative votes of Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, as well as those of eight other Members. Of 
the Administering Members, New Zealand alone abstained. 

As established, the ad hoc Committee consisted of the fol- 
lowing Administering Members: Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. The non- 


Administering Members were: Brazil, China, Cuba, Egypt, 


23 See Appendix C, pp. 100-101. 
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India, the Philippine Republic, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, and Uruguay. The Committee met at Lake Suc- 
cess from 28 August to 12 September 1947. Its functions were 
almost entirely procedural. It recommended five resolutions to 
the General Assembly. The first proposed the use of a Standard 
Form for the guidance of the Administering Members in order 
that the information submitted should be, in so far as possible, 
complete and up-to-date.** The second invited the Administering 
Members to make supplemental information available to the 
Secretary-General for use in his summaries and analyses.?* For 
this purpose, the Secretary-General was authorized to use any 
official publications of the Members responsible for the admin- 
istration of Non-Self-Governing Territories, providing such pub- 
lications dealt with the fields enumerated in Article 73¢ of the 
Charter, viz., social, economic, or educational matters. The third 
resolution, already discussed, dealt with the voluntary transmis- 
sion of information on the development of self-governing institu- 
tions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories.”° 


The fourth resolution invited the specialized agencies to col- 
laborate with the Secretary-General in his analyses of the infor- 
mation on conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories.”’ 
It also invited them to make recommendations to the General 
Assembly with respect to the form and content of the informa- 
tion; to bring to the Assembly’s notice conclusions as to the con- 
ditions, within their respective fields of interest, in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, and to suggest services which they might 
make available to the Administering Members to improve these 
conditions. The fifth and final resolution dealt with the Com- 
mittee itself, and recommended its renewal for one year as a 
special committee with enlarged powers.”* It was directed not 
only to examine the information transmitted and submit reports 


24 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, pp. 3-10. 
25 Ibid., p. 10. 

26 See Appendix C, p. ror. 

27 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, p. 11. 
28 Jbid., p. 12. 
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thereon with such procedural recommendations as it might deem 
fit, but also “with such substantive recommendations as it might 
deem desirable relating to functional fields generally, but not 
with respect to individual Territories.” 

When this lattér resolution was discussed in the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, an amendment was adopted 
to establish the new Committee for a period of two years in- 
stead of for one year. In plenary meeting, however, an amend- 
ment restoring the original text of the ad hoc Committee was 
moved by the delegations of Brazil, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, the United States and Uruguay and adopted.?? Al- 
though Mr. Mayer, the delegate of France, expressed his Gov- 
ernment’s opposition to “what would be the equivalent of setting 
up a special organ, a replica of the Trusteeship Council,”*° and 
Mr. Hector McNeil, the United Kingdom representative, claimed 
there was “no justification in the Charter anywhere”*' for a new 
semi-permanent organ of the United Nations, both joined with 
the majority in voting for the creation of the Special Commit- 
tee. This ability to reach acceptable compromises and, at the 
same time, broaden the concept of the responsibilities of the 
United Nations augured well for the future. 

The Special Committee met in Geneva from 2 to 17 Septem- 
ber, and in Paris on 23 and 29 September 1948. The following 
Members had been elected by the Fourth Committee on behalf 
of the General Assembly: China, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, India, 
Nicaragua, Sweden, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. The remaining eight Members were the same Administering 
Authorities as in the ad hoc Committee. The terms of reference 
given to the Special Committee were: 


to examine the information transmitted under Article 73¢ of the 
Charter on the economic, social and educational conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and to submit reports thereon for the 
consideration of the General Assembly with such procedural recom- 


29 Ibid., p. 12. 
30 U.N. Doc. A/PV. 108, 3 November 1947, pp. 85-90. 
31 Jbid., pp. 75-80. 
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mendations as it may deem fit, and with such substantive recommen- 
dations as it may deem desirable relating to functional fields generally 
but not with respect to individual territories.>? 


Thus, in contrast with its predecessor, the 1948 Special Com- 
mittee was not limited to matters of procedure. It was author- 
ized to submit reports with substantive recommendations re- 
lating to the functional fields generally, subject to the limitation, 
which it strictly respected, not to pass judgment on individual 
territories. A brief summary of some of the observations of 
Members of the Committee regarding information on the sev- 
eral functional fields will illustrate the Committee’s approach to 
its task in 1948. 

The representative of India stated that the information on 
public health needed refinement in many particulars. He sug- 
gested that infant mortality be classified, for example, by ages 
and that statistics on maternal mortality and life expectancy be 
prepared. Experience in India, he noted, had shown that a health 
policy which emphasized preventive rather than curative medi- 
cine yielded greater results; that programs for the training of 
native medical personnel should be expanded in those territories 
where they already existed, and be introduced in others. 

The United States delegate suggested a study of licensing 
practices with a view to utilizing doctors now in displaced per- 
sons camps, whose talents were being wasted. 

With regard to information on labor conditions, the repre- 
sentative of India added that the Committee would like to know 
the methods of computing wages, the extent of payments in cash 
or in kind, housing arrangements including rentals, and pro- 
visions by employers for any social services for their workers, 
such as schools and hospitals. 

Representatives of the Administering Members gave illustra- 
tions with regard to trade union developments, and the United 
Kingdom representative mentioned the existence of wage-fixing 
machinery in territories where conditions were not conducive to 
trade union activity. 


32 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, p. 12. 
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The representative of the Soviet Union spoke at length and 
made many criticisms of colonial policy and conditions. He 
said that information was needed on such matters as forced 
labour, recruitment, and labour contracts; that there was need 
for protective social legislation; that wages were low and dis- 
criminatory; and that the policy followed by Metropolitan Gov- 
ernments in respect of labour was contrary to the principles of 
the Charter. He maintained that economic as well as any other 
information transmitted should be examined in relation to the 
question of the development of self-government; that examina- 
tion of the information revealed no evidence of any progress in 
this direction; that the policies of the Administering Authori- 
ties tended to control the economy of the territories for the 
benefit of the metropolitan countries; and that there was no 
evidence of intention on the part of the colonial Powers to de- 
velop native industries. 

In reply to the Soviet representative, the representative of 
France said that any charge of exploitation could not apply to 
French territories, as racial discrimination was unknown there. 
Although there had been strikes in some territories, it was note- 
worthy that these had been settled peacefully. The United King- 
dom representative indicated that legislation for proper trade 
union activities existed; that progress had been made; but that 
in some few cases suitable leadership was lacking. In reply to 
the charge of exploitation, he pointed out that the general 
shortage of manufactured goods had developed an interest in 
the industrialization of colonial territories. A speedy advance 
had been prevented by the shortage of capital, capital goods and 
skilled labour. The objectives of the colonial food policy were, 
first, to increase production for home consumption, and, second, 
to increase production of export crops; and in the economic de- 
velopment schemes, the corporations created were by law re- 
quired to safeguard the interests. of the indigenous populations. 

With regard to information on education, the representative 
of India suggested that capital expenditure for school buildings 
be shown separately from current educational expenditure, stat- 
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ing that experience in India had shown that capital expenditure 
was often wasted on the Western type of school buildings. He 
hoped to see the training of natives broadened to include pro- 
fessional training. He questioned the wisdom of the French 
policy in prohibiting the use of native languages, as well as the 
Belgian policy of leaving education exclusively in the hands of 
the missionaries. 

The New Zealand representative observed that building on 
the native culture yielded far greater results than complete sub- 
stitution of Western culture; that the French policy of develop- 
ing a native elite raised the question of whether to concentrate 
on a selected few or to spread out on a broad, though thin, basis. 
This was a question which the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization might well study. 

In the territories where French was the language of instruc- 
tion, the French representative explained that this had been 
necessary in order to construct an educational system in an 

' area with hundreds of widely differing dialects; and he added 
that the practical value of developing a native elite had been 
shown by their integration in the highest levels of French culture, 
in administration, and in the French Parliament. 

In addition to these major topics of discussion, information 
was also brought up relating to housing, particularly building 
materials suitable for tropical conditions; and the condition of 
women in the territories, with special reference to non-official 
women’s organizations working on social, economic and educa- 
tional problems. 
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Certain conclusions are suggested by the nature of the Special 
Committee’s discussions in Geneva. In the first place, these dis- 
cussions were businesslike and there was a genuine exchange of 
queries and information between the majority of the elected 
Members and the majority of the representatives of the Admin- 
istering Members. The discussions were not perhaps profound 
in any technical sense. The wide nature of the conditions to be 
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covered in a brief period of a fortnight would have made such 
technical discussions impracticable but there was a preliminary 
clearing of the ground which promised well for the future. On 
the debit side should be recorded the fact that the controversy 
between the representative of the Soviet Union and the repre- 
sentatives of the Administering Powers was often keen and 
protracted. 

Probably because of the fact that attention was primarily de- 
voted to the debate on the constitutional basis of the Special 
Committee, no substantive recommendations were made to the 
General Assembly on conditions in the territories. Perhaps also 
it was felt that the extended examination of the social, economic, 
and educational information contained in the summaries and 
analyses prepared by the Secretary-General might in itself be 
suggestive of possible improvements in handling some of the 
colonial problems. One important exception was a resolution 
which draws the attention of the Administering Authorities to 


the arrangements for technical assistance approved by the Economic 
and Social Council, and invites the Secretary-General to inform any 
special committee which the General Assembly may appoint of the 
extent and nature of any such technical assistance rendered to Non- 
Self-Governing Territories at the request of administering Members.>4 


With regard to the Special Committee, it was recommended 
that it be renewed in 1949 “without prejudice as to the future.” 
This recommendation represented a compromise between those 
who urged that there was no further need for the Committee 
since its original purpose of perfecting the techniques relating 
to the transmission of information was now completed, and 
those who urged that the Special Committee be established on a 
permanent basis. 

In Paris at the General Assembly the proposal was again 
made to place the Special Committee on a permanent basis. It 
failed of adoption in the Fourth Committee only on an equality 
of votes, when a number of representatives who favoured the 


33 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, p. 15. 
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proposal in principle felt obliged to respect the compromise 
reached by the Special Committee in Geneva. In the plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly, the original proposal to ex- 
tend the life of the Committee for one year was adopted.*4 In 
marked contrast with 1946, and in some contrast with 1947, all 
the Administering Members, including Belgium and the United 
Kingdom, voted affirmatively. The opposing minority was com- 
posed of the Slav bloc plus Brazil which had favoured a perma- 
nent committee. 


The Special Committee and General Assembly in 1949 


The 1949 Special Committee was comprised, as was each of 
its predecessors, of the eight Administering Members and of an 
equal number of non-Administering Members, elected by the 
Fourth Committee on behalf of the General Assembly. The non- 
Administering Members in 1949 were: Brazil, China, the Do- 
minican Republic, Egypt, India, Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Venezuela. 

The terms of reference as set forth in resolution 219 (III), 
adopted on 3 November 1948, were basically the sarme as those of 
its predecessor, with, however, some amplification in scope: 


to examine the summaries and analyses of information transmitted 
under Article 73 e on the economic, social and educational conditions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, including any papers prepared 
by the specialized agencies, and to submit a report thereon for the 
consideration of the General Assembly, with such procedural recom- 
mendations as the special committee may deem fit and such substan- 
tive recommendations as it may deem desirable relating to functional 
fields generally but not with respect to individual territories.3° 


The 1949 Special Committee met at Lake Success from 25 Au- 
gust to 12 September. In many ways the discussions of the 
previous year at Geneva were developed and the Committee, 
though as yet based on the principle of a one-year term, began 
to show a continuity in policy. There was a wider participation 


34 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, p. 14. 
35 Ibid., p. 14. 
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by the representatives of the non-Administering Members in 
the discussions of conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories 
together with a very definite attempt by them and some of the 
representatives of the Administering Members to undertake a 
constructive exchange of experience. Secondly, the discussions 
moved towards substantive recommendations with a view to 
the improvement of economic, social and educational conditions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories through use of the full 
resources of the United Nations. Thirdly, a work program was 
recommended for future meetings with a view to making the 
Special Committee a still more effective instrument in the dis- 
cussion of programs for the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Once again the question of the future of this machinery was 
debated in detail. Three views were advocated: (1) the con- 
stitution of a committee on a permanent basis; (2) the consti- 
tution of a committee for a period of three years; and (3) the 
constitution or renewal of the committee for one year only. 

Several representatives argued in favor of a permanent committee 
for reasons both of principle and for greater efficiency. The repre- 
sentative of India added that the very existence of a Special Com- 
mittee had produced a very favorable psychological effect in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, since it indicated that the Admin- 
istering Members were seriously discharging their international 
obligations. He also said that the criticisms and suggestions made 
in the Committee’s discussions had appreciably influenced the ad- 
ministration of the territories. The representatives of China, 
Egypt, India and Venezuela then introduced a joint resolution 
to establish the Committee on a permanent basis, contending that 
since Chapter XI was a permanent part of the Charter a Com- 
mittee would be needed so long as there were Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories concerning which information was transmitted 
under Article 73. 

The chief opposition to this proposal was expressed by the 
representative of the United Kingdom, supported by the rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, France and Sweden. In the view of 
the United Kingdom representative, it was within the rights 
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of the General Assembly to establish a committee to perfect 
the techniques of the transmission of information, but the func- 
tion of such a committee should be limited to procedural matters 
and should not extend to substantive recommendations. The 
question of the establishment of an organ in relation to Chap- 
ter XI, it was maintained, had been considered and rejected at 
San Francisco, and any attempt to rewrite the Charter by reso- 
lution so as to provide machinery not contemplated in the 
Charter would be improper. He emphasized the distinction be- 
tween the Trust and other Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
referred once again to Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter 
(the domestic jurisdiction clause), and claimed that the creation 
of a permanent Committee would be an interference with the 
sovereignty of the Administering Authorities. The representa- 
tives of Belgium, France and the United Kingdom, nevertheless, 
declared that they were prepared to agree to the extension of 
the Special Committee for one more year. 

The middle course of a Committee for three years was pro- 
posed by the United States. It was not, however, offered as a 
political compromise but as a practical approach to the problem 
that one year was not sufficient to permit an adequate study of 
all the information received. The United States representative 
pointed out that the Committee was concerned with three types 
of information dealing with economic, social and educational 
conditions. It would be more practicable, he suggested, to devote 
one year to each of these three technical fields in order to facili- 
tate an objective and scientific examination of the information. 

When the various resolutions and amendments came to the 
vote in the Special Committee the resolution proposing a perma- 
nent committee and the one to establish it for one year only 
were both rejected by the narrow majority of 8 votes to 6. 
Thereupon the representatives of Brazil, China, Egypt and 
India, as well as the representative of the Soviet Union declared 
that they would vote for the United States resolution while 
retaining their right to press later for the establishment of a 
permanent committee. This resolution which invited the General 
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Assembly to establish the Special Committee for a period of 
three years was then adopted by 8 votes to 4 with 4 abstentions. 
The representatives of Belgium, France, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom voted against the resolution. Those ab- 
staining were Australia, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand 
and Sweden. 


Consideration in the General Assembly 


When the question came up for discussion in the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly, a resolution introduced by 
the representative of India was adopted as the basis for discus- 
sion in the place of that recommended by the Special Commit- 
tee. The new text was, in many respects, clearer, and indicated 
more specifically the proposed role of the Special Committee 
in considering substantive recommendations on Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories and in watching over the whole field of im- 
plementation of the resolutions of the General Assembly on such 
matters. In basic principle, however, it closely resembled the 
original United States text and proposed the creation of the 
Special Committee for the years 1950 to 1952 inclusive. 

No less than twenty-two delegations made substantial declara- 
tions in the subsequent debate. For the most part the discussion 
followed familiar lines. Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, India and the 
Philippines were the chief advocates of the three-year term, 
which was also favoured by a large majority of speakers includ- 
ing the representative of the United States. The Soviet bloc 
favoured the immediate creation of a permanent organ. Belgium, 
the United Kingdom and France insisted on a single year’s exten- 
sion of the life of the committee with primarily procedural 
functions. 

What was, if not novel, at least a contrast to the trend towards 
conciliation from 1947 even up to the 1949 Special Committee, 
was a certain hardening of attitudes. The reason can hardly be 
found in interventions from the Slay Members, for these, al- 
though highly critical of colonial policies, were less acrimonious 
and less frequent than in previous years. 
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Rather, the reason may be found in the steady widening of 
the powers of the Committee in dealing with substantive mat- 
ters. Thus, for example, the Belgian representative on 9 Novem- 
ber 1949, declared that: 


As a result of developments since 1947, information transmitted under 
Article 73 e had not simply been placed on record. It had been exam- 
ined and its examination had led to an exchange of views, which, 
according to the draft resolution before the Committee, should cul- 
minate in the submission of a report accompanied by recommenda- 
tions. Furthermore, according to the Indian proposal, the Special 
Committee was required to consider measures taken in pursuance of 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, which was tantamount 
to supervision of the Administering Powers in the exercise of their 
sovereignty.>© 


Part of the objection of France to the Egyptian resolution 
concerning the territories to which Chapter XI should apply, 
was based on the fact that the studies were to be entrusted to 
the Special Committee. There was similar reaction when the 
representatives of Mexico and the United States submitted a 
proposal that the Special Committee concentrate on one func- 
tional field each year giving special attention to education in 
1950. 

Nevertheless, this reluctance to strengthen the Special Com- 
mittee was not shared by the overwhelming majority of the 
Fourth Committee. A French amendment to the Indian reso- 
lution which would have reduced the life of the Special Com- 
mittee to one year was rejected by 36 votes to 8. After the 
Czechoslovak amendment to establish the Committee on a 
permanent basis had been rejected by 23 votes to 13 and a 
number of subsidiary amendments were voted upon, the final 
text recommending the creation of a Committee for three years 
was adopted by 41 votes to 4 with 2 abstentions. The Members 
voting against were Belgium, France, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom. Those abstaining were Greece and 
New Zealand. The Mexican-United States resolution on the 
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36 U.N. Doc. A/C.4/SR. 120, 10 November 1949, p. 9. 
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work of the Special Committee was adopted by 31 votes to 3 
with 10 abstentions. The three votes against the resolution 
were cast by Belgium, France and the United Kingdom. In both 
cases, Australia, Denmark, the Netherlands and the United 
States, of the Administering Members, voted affirmatively. 

The matter was not left unchallenged in the plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly. The debate was short but the United 
Kingdom attached such importance to it that Mr. Hector 
McNeil, a senior member of the delegation, spoke for his gov- 
ernment. In his speech of 1 December 1949, Mr. McNeil made 
the following observations: 


Mr. President, of the ten resolutions before us, four, namely Resolu- 
tions VI, VII, VIII and X, deal with the future of the Special Com- 
mittee and the additional tasks which it is proposed to entrust to it. 
In agreeing in 1946, 1947 and again last year to the establishment of 
this Committee for a further year only, my Government made it clear 
that in their view the only functions which this Committee could use- 
fully perform, and indeed the only functions which it could perform 
without conflicting with Chapter XI of the Charter, were procedural 
functions, that is to say, my Government felt that the task before this 
Committee was, and should be, to perfect ‘the technique of trans- 
mission’ so as to ensure that the ‘statistical and other information of 
a technical nature relating to economic, social and educational condi- 
tions’ in the non-self-governing territories was canalised to the special- 
ised agencies where it would be considered by experts in a non- 
political atmosphere who would also have before them information 
on similar problems existing in member states. Our contention has 
always been, and still is, that there is no justification for spot-lighting 
or highlighting conditions in the non-self-governing territories. The 
problems which exist there cannot be considered in isolation; they 
form a part of world problems which are to be found in under-devel- 
oped areas irrespective of how their political status happens to be 
defined by jurists. We feel that the specialised agencies should study 
these problems on a world or perhaps on a regional basis and should 
submit the results of their findings to the General Assembly in their 
annual reports. For these reasons we cannot agree that it is either 
necessary or appropriate to set up a Special Committee for a three-year 
period with functions which go far beyond those which were given 
even to the 1949 Committee.>” 


37 U.N. Doc. A/PV. 262, 1 December 1949, pp. 196-200. 
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Once again, in spite of the objections of Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom, the action of the Fourth Committee was 
confirmed by the General Assembly. The resolution concern- 
ing the establishment of the Special Committee was adopted by 
44 votes to 5 with 4 abstentions.*® The resolution directing the 
Special Committee to concentrate on one functional field each 
year was adopted by 35 votes to 5 with g abstentions.*® The 
voting was by show of hands, but it could be remarked that the 
Slav Powers, among others, abstained presumably because they 
objected to a three-year, instead of a permanent, committee, and 
to any concentration of its work on a special subject which 
might appear to limit the consideration of other subjects. 


Collaboration with the Specialized Agencies 


From an early date the General Assembly has pointed out 
the advantages of collaboration with the specialized agencies in 
the discharge of its responsibilities under Article 73e of the 
Charter. This, however, has been expressed in markedly differ- 
ent ways by the various delegations. 

By the United Kingdom, Belgium and France it was fre- 
quently claimed, as Mr. Hector McNeil’s speech indicates, that 
the specialized agencies could consider the information in a non- 
political atmosphere and on an expert level. Because their in- 
formation was not limited to Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
they were in a position to analyze the problems within the 
framework of world conditions. A further advantage, accord- 
ing to the French representative in the Fourth Committee, was 
that the specialized agencies “could not undertake studies in 
an individual State unless they were requested to do so by the 
Government concerned.” Although the formal Agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and a number of the specialized agen- 
cies provide for the latter’s cooperation “with the United Na- 
tions” in giving effect to the principles and obligations set forth 


38 See Appendix C, pp. 107-108. 
39 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 
40 U.N. Doc. A/C.4/SR. 119, 9 November 1949, p. 10. 
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in Chapter XI, objections have at times been raised to reference 
to this phrase in the Committee’s own resolutions. Thus, the 
United Kingdom representative took exception to a resolution 
which invited the Secretary-General “to collaborate with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion.”*' He declared that his delegation felt that it would have 
been preferable to speak of Unesco’s collaboration with the Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned, since his Government could 
not accept any allusion which implied that the United Nations 
had any responsibility in the application of the principles and 
obligations set forth in Chapter XI. 

Other delegations felt that the specialized agencies, im accord- 
ance with their Agreements with the United Nations, should 
be pressed to render more effective services to the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and that their information and expert 
knowledge should be at the disposal of the United Nations in the 
consideration of information transmitted under Article 73. 

In the 1946 session, the General Assembly resolution 66 (1) 
concerning the transmission of information under Article 73¢ 
stressed the value of the association of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories in the work of the specialized agencies as a means 
of attaining the objectives of Chapter XI of the Charter. It 
recommended that the Secretary-General communicate to the 
specialized agencies the information transmitted, so that all 
relevant data might be made available to their expert and de- 
liberative bodies. It also invited the specialized agencies to send 
representatives to the ad hoc Committee which had been set up to 
examine the Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses of in- 
formation. 

Several of the specialized agencies sent representatives to the 
ad hoc Committee at Lake Success in August 1947, and assisted 
in the preparation of the Standard Form for the guidance of © 
Members transmitting information. Further collaboration was 
‘ sought in resolution 145 (II) under which the General Assembly 


41 See Appendix C, pp. 104-105. 
42 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, pp. 1-2. 
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invited the Secretary-General to enter into relations with the 
secretariats of the specialized agencies in order to permit them 
to assist him in preparing the analyses of the information re- 
ceived under Article 73 of the Charter. The specialized agen- 
cies were also asked to make recommendations to the General 
Assembly as to the form and content of the information trans- 
mitted, and to bring to the notice of the General Assembly con- 
clusions as to conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories gen- 
erally, including any suggestions as to assistance they might be 
able to render the Administering Powers to improve these con- 
ditions. 

In 1948 the Special Committee endeavoured to find out more 
specifically what work of the specialized agencies might be of 
benefit to Non-Self-Governing Territories and to encourage 
them within their own programs to extend such work. Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 221 (III) accordingly welcomed the 
measures taken by the World Health Organization to examine 
the section of the Standard Form relating to public health and 
sanitation, and to provide technical assistance in the preparation 
and consideration of information transmitted under Article 73 ¢ 
of the Charter.** The resolution noted the information supplied 
by the International Labour Organisation on the ratification and 
application of international labour conventions to Non-Self- 
Governing Territories,** and referred to an International Labour 
Organisation study on migrant labour. It also noted the explana- 
tions of the representative of Unesco on the services being pro- 
vided to Non-Self-Governing Territories. It invited the Secretary- 
General to keep in close touch with the secretariats of the 
specialized agencies in order to have their counsel and assistance 
in, the preparation of his analyses of information transmitted 
under Article 73¢ of the Charter. In turn, the specialized agen- 


43 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, pp. 11-12. 


44 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

45In 1947, the International Labour Organisation adopted five conventions 
dealing with: social policy; labour standards; the right of association and the 
settlement of labour disputes; labour inspectorates; and the maximum length of 
contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 
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cies were invited to examine the relevant sections of the Standard 
Form and to inform the next Special Committee of the progress 
of any work they had undertaken relating to economic, social 
and educational conditions affecting Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and to comment on the analyses of the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General, by memorandum of 11 February 1949, 
communicated with the specialized agencies, giving his views 
on the possible relations between the respective secretariats in 
the light of the directives contained in the resolution. This was 
followed by a number of inter-secretariat conversations designed 
to prevent duplication of work and at the same time to obtain 
for the Non-Self-Governing Territories such services as could 
properly be supplied by the specialized agencies. 

The part which the specialized agencies could play in the de- 
velopment of the Non-Self-Governing Territories was further 
considered by the 1949 Special Committee. 

The Indian delegation introduced a resolution concerning 
international collaboration in regard to economic, social, and 
educational conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
and in presenting it explained that the main purpose was to 
provide for collaboration within the framework of the United 
Nations and its related organs as distinct from the international 
collaboration which had been developing between the Adminis- 
tering Powers among themselves outside the United Nations. 
The United Kingdom representative held that the specialized 
agencies were being requested to adopt a course which they 
were already following under their own constitutional forms. 
The representative of Belgium contended that the United Na- 
tions was no more qualified to formulate recommendations on 
the policy to be followed in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
than it was to intervene in the national policy of the Adminis- 
tering Powers responsible for the administration of such ter- 
ritories. 

In spite of these objections, the Special Committee approved 
the Indian resolution, and after some slight amendments in the 


46 U.N. Doc. A/AC. 28/W. 7, 18 August 1949. 
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Fourth Committee it was adopted by the General Assembly 
on 2 December 1949 by 39 votes to 2 with 8 abstentions.*’ 

The resolution notes the provisions of former resolutions con- 
cerning liaison both with the Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies particularly in so far as their programs 
relate to economic, social and educational conditions in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. The resolution emphasizes the im- 
portance of promoting the technical training of the indigenous 
inhabitants, and requests the Administering Members to co- 
operate with specialized international bodies, when and where 
appropriate, in order to examine the possibility of providing edu- 
cational training and facilities for indigenous students in eco- 
nomic development, agriculture, education, labour, public health, 
and social welfare. It also requests the appropriate international 
bodies to take full account of conditions in the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories in connection with such programs as those 
dealing with economic development, the world census of agri- 
culture, the study of soil erosion, the training of public health 
personnel, the study of problems of nutrition, the application of 
international labour conventions, the problem of migrant labour 
in Africa, the development of social welfare services, the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, the study of 
the most appropriate means of improving housing in tropical 
regions, and the problems of higher education. 

With regard to all these matters, the specialized agencies are 
invited to communicate annually to the United Nations an 
account of the progress of any work which might be applicable 
to the Non-Self-Governing Territories, and the extent to which 
services had already been given to any of them. In their studies, 
the specialized agencies were invited to take into account the 
experience of various States with regard to any of the problems 
which had been enumerated. 

Finally, the resolution invites the Secretary-General to select 
such aspects of economic, social and educational problems as 
seemed to provide suitable opportunities for cooperation with 


47 See Appendix C, pp. 105-106. 
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the specialized international bodies, as provided in Article 73d 


of the Charter, and to present these in his analyses of information 
to be submitted to the General Assembly in 1950. 


Educational Problems 


The particular importance attached to educational advance- 
ment is apparent in the deliberations of the General Assembly, 
the Trusteeship Council and the Special Committee. The effec- 
tiveness of collaboration between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in relation to Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories will undergo its first major test in the work on education 
which the United Nations Secretariat and Unesco have been 
asked to carry out. 

In addition to the general resolution on international collabora- 
tion, the General Assembly, as recommended by the Special 
Committee, not only selected education as a particular subject 
for examination by the Special Committee in 1950, but also 
adopted three other resolutions on certain aspects of educational 
problems in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

A resolution concerning the language of instruction in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories commends the use of the vernaculars 
in education and invites Unesco “to undertake an over-all study 
of the question, more particularly the measures which might 
be taken with a view to the speediest use of the indigenous lan- 
guages as vehicles of instruction in schools, taking into consid- 
eration the desires of the inhabitants and taking account in such 
a study of the experience of other States in this matter.“ 

A long resolution invites a study of measures for the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy in Non-Self-Governing Territories.” In par- 
ticular it: 


1. Invites the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to communicate to the Administering Members full in- 
formation on measures for suppressing illiteracy which could be ap- 
plied with satisfactory results in Non-Self-Governing Territories, and 


48 Ibid., pp. 103-104. 
49 Ibid., pp., 104-105. 
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to communicate annually to the United Nations an account of these 
measures and of the extent to which its services in campaigns against 
illiteracy have been provided for any of the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories at the request of the Members concerned; 

2. Recommends that the Administering Members continue to co- 
operate with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, when and where appropriate, with a view to the prac- 
tical achievement of the eradication of illiteracy in the Non-Self-Gov- 


erning Territories; 
3. Invites the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to take account in its studies of the experience of various 


States in this matter; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to collaborate with the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in any neces- 
sary studies, taking as a basis the information transmitted under 
Article 73 e, together with any relevant supplemental information and 
any relevant studies undertaken by the Trusteeship Council with re- 
gard to Trust Territories. 


A third resolution invites the Administering Members to 
take steps where necessary to establish equal treatment in edu- 
cation among the inhabitants of the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, whether indigenous or not, and where separate facilities 
exist to include in the information transmitted under Article 73 ¢ 
full data on the costs and methods of financing the separate 
groups of educational institutions.° 

In addition to the opportunity that these resolutions will pro- 
vide for the Special Committee to inaugurate an effective ex- 
change of experience on educational problems, the resolutions 
are indirectly a challenge to the specialized agencies and the 
Administering Powers to consider the general problem of inter- 
national collaboration with regard to Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

There has already been far-reaching inter-colonial collaboration 
in Africa and the Caribbean. International assistance has also 
been extended to some of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
through the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund in collaboration with the World Health Organization. In 





50 See Appendix C, p. 103. 
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Asia and the Far East, a feeding program of $74,000 has been 
approved to operate under a Joint Indonesian Committee for 
UNICEF Aid. For Hong Kong, $13,000 has been made avail- 
able for milk supplies and $24,000 for the granting of six fellow- 
ships for health and social welfare workers. In Brunei, two 
public health nurses are to be provided for a period of one year, 
together with the equipment and supplies they need. In Singa- 
pore, seven fellowships of one year’s duration each are to be 
administered by WHO for studies in tuberculosis-control and 
child health. In Sarawak, where a total expenditure of $49,000 
has been approved, UNICEF will in particular provide two 
instructors for the Nurses’ Training School and a nurse-teacher 
for the development of a school health program. In Africa, an 
important BCG (Bacillus Calmette-Guerin) anti-tuberculosis 
campaign has been developed in Morocco and inaugurated in 
Tunisia. In two months in Morocco, six French -and three 
Moroccan teams tested 204,000 persons and vaccinated 135,008. 
The “expanded programme of technical assistance for economic 
development of under-developed countries” which was adopted 
by the General Assembly on 16 November 1949 provides a unique 
opportunity for cooperation in the fulfillment of the economic 
and social objectives of Chapter XI.*! 

The resolutions adopted by the General Assembly in 1949 in 
connection with Non-Self-Governing Territories contain both 
specific references to the technical assistance which might be 
available to the Non-Self-Governing Territories and requests for 
information on the extent to which use has been made of such 
assistance. These resolutions refer not merely to the “expanded 
programme of technical assistance” but to all services of an 
economic and social character which might be offered to the 
Governments concerned by international organizations. The 
Secretary-General, moreover, is invited to keep the Special Com- 
mittee informed of the nature of any technical assistance given 
from time to time to Non-Self-Governing Territories by special- 


51 For a full analysis of this program see International Conciliation, No. 457 
(January, 1950). 
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ized international bodies, a term which embraces not only the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, but also inter- 
governmental regional organizations such as the Caribbean 
Commission and the South Pacific Commission.” 


Conclusion 


At the General Assembly in 1949 very substantial progress was 
made through resolutions which give an effective purpose to 
the transmission of information under Article 73 e of the Charter. 
Unfortunately this progress was accompanied by renewed re- 
sistance on the part of some of the Powers on whose goodwill 
must depend the effective implementation of the resolutions. 
Nevertheless, there are also signs of increasing understanding 
of the problems and of willingness to cooperate in finding 
solutions. 

For example, the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
on 21 November 1949 with regard to the disposal of the former 
Italian Colonies recommends the effective independence of Libya 
by not later than 1 January 1952 and for Italian Somaliland, a 
trusteeship regime, designed to make the country an inde- 
pendent, sovereign State at the end of ten years from the ap- 
proval of the trusteeship agreement. Whatever hesitations the 
British and French Governments may have felt on these pro- 
posals, they endorsed them. Their international policies in respect 
of more advanced countries which are not yet fully self-govern- 
ing cannot fail to be influenced by the decisions taken on the 
ex-Italian Colonies. 

Moreover, a broader conception of international cooperation 
may be noted in an article in the London Economist of 1 Decem- 
ber 1949. This article first takes severely to task some of the 
proceedings in the Fourth Committee, the Special Committee 
and the Trusteeship Council. But from this stand it continues 
as follows: 


There is thus ample justification for opposing a blank negative to the 
claims of the United Nations. But is it wise? World opinion is strong 


52 See Appendix C, pp. 110-111. 
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and remarkably unanimous on the question of colonial status. It will 
not be shaken or modified by an unqualified refusal to take its views 
into consideration. Nor is a negative reply even necessary. The aims 
supported by world opinion—speedy development and final self-gov- 
ernment in Africa—do not in any way contradict the declared policies 
of the colonial powers. Least of all do they clash with those of the 
British Government which in the last four years have brought both 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast to the brink of self-government. It hardly 
makes sense to repeat time and time again: “We support to the full 
your desire to secure development—economic, social and constitutional 
—in Africa, but we cannot tolerate any inspection by you to see if 
our deeds match our words.” The need for some affirmative reply 
seems evident. The difficulty lies in devising a scheme which ensures 
that outside inspection is responsible and constructive and not an 
occasion for purely partisan attack upon the colonial powers. 


The working out of such a scheme is the task upon which 
the United Nations is now embarked. Upon the Member Nations 
will rest the responsibility for seeing that the solemn pledges 
given in Chapter XI are translated into realities. As Commander 
Stassen, the United States delegate said at San Francisco in 1945: 


tonight it is only a series of words in a mimeographed piece of paper; 

. . if it is to become a great document the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding particularly the peoples and the governments who are repre- 
sented here tonight, must breathe into it the life that only sincere 
adherence and support to these principles can give it. 


... It is only principles on paper. The test will be, do we the peoples 
of the world give it the life that sincerity in our future action can 
give it, and in that way do we make it really mean something to 
those millions of men and women and children throughout the world 
who do not now have representatives seated at these distinguished 
council tables of the United Nations? 








APPENDIX A 


Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter 
Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsi- 
bilities for the administration of territories whose peoples have not 
yet attained a full measure of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount, 
and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within the system of international peace and security established by 
the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned, their political, economic, social, and educational advancement, 
their just treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive de- 
velopment of their free political institutions, according to the particu- 
lar circumstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying 
stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage 
research, and to cooperate with one another and, when and where 
appropriate, with specialized international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, economic, and scientific purposes 
set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional con- 
siderations may require, statistical and other information of a tech- 
nical nature relating to economic, social, and educational conditions 
in the territories for which they are respectively responsible other than 
those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in 
respect of the territories to which this Chapter applies, no less than 
in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due account being taken of the 
interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, economic, 
and commercial matters. 
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APPENDIX B 


The 74 Non-Self-Governing Territories Concerning Which 
Member Governments Had Transmitted, or Had Declared 
Their Intention of Transmitting, Information Under Article 73 
of the Charter, as Enumerated in General Assembly Resolu- 


tion 66 (I), 14 December 1946." 


Australia 
Papua 


Belgium 
Belgian Congo 


Denmark 
Greenland 


France 

French Equatorial Africa 

French Establishments in India 

French Establishments in 
Oceania 

French Guiana 

French Somaliland 

French West Africa 

Guadaloupe and Dependencies 

Indochina 

Madagascar and Dependencies 

Martinique 

Morocco 

New Caledonia and 
Dependencies 

The New Hebrides 
(under Anglo-French 
Condominium) 

Reunion 

Saint-Pierre et Miquelon 

Tunisia 


The Netherlands 
Netherlands Indies 


Surinam 
Curacao 


New Zealand 


Cook Islands 
Tokelau Islands 


United Ki 


Aden (Colony and 
Protectorate ) 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 

Bermuda 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

British Somaliland 
Protectorate 

Brunei 

Cyprus 

Dominica 

Falkland Islands 

Fiji 

Gambia 

Gibraltar 

Gold Coast (Colony 
and Protectorate ) 

Grenada 

Hong Kong 

Jamaica 


1 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly during its first, second and third regular sessions (Lake Success, 


New York, 1949), p. 2. 


United Kingdom (continued) Trinidad and Tobago 
Kenya (Colony and Uganda Protectorate 
Protectorate) Zanzibar Protectorate 
Leeward Islands High Commission Territories 
Malayan Union of the Western Pacific 
Malta (Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Mauritius Colony, British Solomon 
Nigeria Islands Protectorate, 
North Borneo Pitcairn Islands) 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland United States 
St. Helena and Dependencies Alaska 
St. Lucia American Samoa 
St. Vincent Guam 
Sarawak Hawaii 
Seychelles Panama Canal Zone 
Sierre Leone Puerto Rico 
Singapore Virgin Islands 
Swaziland 
APPENDIX C 


Selected Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly 
Concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories 


I 
Resolution 9 (I) Adopted During the First Part of the First 
Session, 9 February 1946? 


The United Nations, meeting in its first General Assembly, is 
keenly aware of the problems and political aspirations of the peoples 
who have not yet attained a full measure of self-government and who 
are not directly represented here. 


Therefore 
With respect to Chapter XI of the Charter, the General Assembly: 


1. Draws attention to the fact that the obligations accepted under 
Chapter XI of the Charter by all Members of the United Nations are 
in no way contingent upon the conclusion of trusteeship agreements 


2 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, p. 1. 
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or upon the bringing into being of the Trusteeship Council and are, 
therefore, already in full force. 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to include in his annual report 
on the work of the Organization, as provided for in Article 98 of 
the Charter, a statement summarizing such information as may have 
been transmitted to him by- Members of the United Nations under 
Article 73 e of the Charter relating to economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territories for which they are responsible other than 
those to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


II 


Resolution 66 (I) Adopted During the Second Part of the First 
Session, 14 December 1946? 


The General Assembly, therefore, 


1. Invites the Members transmitting information to send to the 
Secretary-General by 30 June of each year the most recent informa- 
tion which is at their disposal; 


2. Recommends that the information transmitted in the course of 
1947 by Members of the United Nations under Article 73¢ of the 
Charter should be summarized, analysed and classified by the Sec- 
retary-General and included in his report to the second session of the 
General Assembly, in order that, in the light of the experience gained, 
the General Assembly may be able to decide whether any other pro- 
cedure may be desirable for dealing with such information in future 
years; 

3. Recommends that the Secretary-General communicate to the 
specialized agencies the information transmitted, with a view to mak- 
ing all relevant data available to their expert and deliberative bodies; 


4. Invites the Secretary-General to convene, some weeks before 
the opening of the second session of the General Assembly, an ad hoc 
Committee composed in equal numbers of representatives of the 
Members transmitting information under Article 73 ¢ of the Charter 
and of representatives of Members elected, by the General Assembly 
at this session, on the basis of an equitable geographical distribution; 


5. Invites the Secretary-General to request the Food and Agri- 


3 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, pp. 2-3. 
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culture Organization, the International Labour Organisation, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization and the International Trade Organ- 
ization, when constituted, to send representatives in an advisory 
capacity to the meeting of the ad hoc Committee; 


6. Invites the ad hoc Committee to examine the Secretary-General’s 
summary and analysis of the information transmitted under Article 
73 ¢ of the Charter with a view to aiding the General Assembly in its 
consideration of this information, and with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly regarding the procedures to be 
followed in the future and the means of ensuring that the advice, 
expert knowledge and experience of the specialized agencies are 
used to the best advantage. 


Ill 


Resolution 144 (II) Adopted During the Second Session, 
3 November 19474 


The General Assembly, 


Having noted that some Members responsible for the administra- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories already have voluntarily 
transmitted information on the development of self-governing insti- 
tutions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 


Considers that the voluntary transmission of such information and 
its summarizing by the Secretary-General are entirely in conformity 
with the spirit of Article 73 of the Charter, and should be therefore 
duly noted and encouraged. 


IV 


Resolution 222 (III) Adopted During the First Part of the 
Third Session, 3 November 1948° 


Whereas, by Article 73 of the Charter, Members of the United 
Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the administration 
of Territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government have accepted the obligation to transmit, subject to 
such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may re- 


4 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Territories: Resolutions, p. 11. 
5 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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quire, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating 
to the economic, social and educational conditions in those Territories, 


Whereas, by General Assembly resolution 66 (I) adopted on 14 De- 
cember 1946, seventy-four Territories were enumerated, in accordance 
with the declarations of the responsible Governments, as falling 
within the scope of Article 73 e, 


Whereas some of the'responsible Governments concerned have not 
transmitted information on certain of these Territories in 1947 and 
in 1948 without furnishing any explanation for such omission, 


The General Assembly, 


1. Welcomes any development of self-government that may have 
taken place subsequent to the passing of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 66 (I) in any of the Territories enumerated therein; 


2. Considers that, having regard to the provisions of Chapter XI 
of the Charter, it is essential that the United Nations be informed of 
any change in the constitutional position and status of any such 
Territory as a result of which the responsible Government concerned 
thinks it unnecessary to transmit information in respect of that Terri- 
tory under Article 73 e of the Charter; and 


3. Requests the Members concerned to communicate to the Sec- 
retary-General, within a maximum period of six months, such infor- 
mation as may be appropriate pursuant to the preceding paragraph, 
including the constitution, legislative act or executive order providing 
for the government of the Territory and the constitutional relationship 
of the Territory to the Government of the metropolitan country. 


V 


Resolutions Adopted During the Fourth Session, 
2 December 1949 


(1) VotunTary TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION UNpegr Part I oF THE 
STANDARD Form Concerninc Non-SELF-GovERNING TERRITORIES® 


The General Assembly, 
Having noted with appreciation that more Members responsible for 
the administration of Non-Self-Governing Territories have voluntarily 


transmitted information on the geography, history, people, govern- 
ment and human rights of the Non-Self-Governing Territories than in 





6 U.N. Doc. A/1181, 3 December 1949. 
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the previous year, including: in some cases information on the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, 


Recalling the statement made in resolution 144 (II), adopted by the 
General Assembly on 3 November 1947, that the voluntary transmis- 
sion of such information and its summarizing by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral are entirely in conformity with the spirit of Article 73 of the 
Charter and should be therefore duly noted and encouraged, 

1. Recommends that, when the revision is undertaken of the 

Standard Form for the guidance of Members in the preparation of 

information to be transmitted under Article 73¢ of the Charter, 

general information on geography, history, people and human 
rights should cease to be classified under the optional category of 
that Form; 

2. Expresses the hope that such of the Members as have not done so 

may voluntarily include details on the government of Non-Self- 

Governing Territories in the information transmitted by them 

under Article 73 ¢ of the Charter. 


(2) Equa Treatment 1N Matrers Revatinc to EpucaTion IN 
Non-SeiF-GovERNING TERRITORIES’ 

The General Assembly, 

1. Invites the Administering Members to take steps, where neces- 
sary, to establish equal treatment in matters related to education be- 
tween inhabitants of the Non-Self-Governing Territories under their 
administration, whether they be indigenous or not; 

2. Invites the Administering Members, in cases where for excep- 
tional reasons educational facilities of a separate character are pro- 
vided for different communities, to include in the information trans- 
mitted under Article 73¢ of the Charter full data on the costs and 
methods of financing the separate groups of educational institutions. 


(3) Lanouacs or Instruction 1n Non-Szir-Governinc TErriTortEs® 


The General Assembly, 


Recognizing the importance of preserving and developing the lan- 
guage of the indigenous peoples of the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and 


7 U.N. Doc. A/1182, 3 December 1949. 
8 U.N. Doc. A/1183, 3 December 1949. 
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Noting the appreciable steps already taken in this connexion by the 
Administering Members, 


1. Invites the Administering Members 

(a) To promote the use of the indigenous languages in the Terri- 
tories under their administration; 

(b) To make these languages where and whenever possible the 
languages of instruction in elementary, primary and secondary 
schools, without prejudice to the use of any other language; 

(c) To include in their reports to the Secretary-General inforrna- 
tion on the scope and results of such steps; 


2. Invites the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to undertake an over-all study of the question, more 
particularly the measures which might be taken with a view to the 
speediest use of the indigenous languages as vehicles of instruction in 
schools, taking into consideration the desires of the inhabitants and 
taking account in such a study of the experience of other States in 
this matter; 


3. Expresses the hope that, in accordance with the obligation ac- 
cepted under Article 73d of the Charter, the Administering Mem- 
bers will collaborate with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in the conduct of such a study. 


(4) ErapicaTion oF ILirreracy 1n Non-Se_F-GoverNninG TERRITORIES? 
The General Assembly, 


Recognizing that one of the fundamental problems in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories is illiteracy, 


Noting that the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization has agreed to co-operate with the United Nations 
in giving effect to the principles and obligations set forth in Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter with regard to matters affecting the well-being 
and development of the peoples of Non-Self-Governing Territories, 


Noting that the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization’s plans for an expanded programme of technical 
assistance to under-developed countries include the offer of advice 
and assistance on fundamental educational services generally, includ- 
ing the conducting of campaigns against illiteracy, the holding of 
seminars and experimental or demonstration projects in fundamental 
education, 


9U.N. Doc. A/1184, 3 December 1949. 
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Considering that the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is a specialized agency qualified to study plans 
and to recommend the most appropriate action for the promotion, 
in collaboration with the Members concerned, of systematic cam- 
paigns against illiteracy, 

1. Invites the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to communicate to the Administering Members full 
information on measures for suppressing illiteracy which could be 
applied with satisfactory results in Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
and to communicate annually to the United Nations an account of 
these measures and of the extent to which its services in campaigns 
against illiteracy have been provided for any of the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories at the request of the Members concerned; 


2. Recommends that the Administering Members continue to co- 
operate with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, when and where appropriate, with a view to the 
practical achievement of the eradication of illiteracy in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; 

3. Invites the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to take account in its studies of the experience of vari- 
ous States in this matter; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to collaborate with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in any 
necessary studies, taking as a basis the information transmitted under 
Article 73 e, together with any relevant supplemental information and 
any relevant studies undertaken by the Trusteeship Council with re- 
gard to Trust Territories. 


(5) INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION IN RecaRD To Economic, SoctaL 
AND EpucaTIONAL ConpiTIons IN Non-Sei_F-Governinc TERRI- 


ToriEs!° 
The General Assembly, 


Having considered the summaries and analyses of information 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter, 


Having regard to the provisions of General Assembly resolutions 
220 (III) and 221 (III) of 3 November 1948 concerning respectively 
liaison with the Economic and Social Council and the collaboration 
of the specialized agencies in regard to Article 73 ¢ of the Charter, 


10 U.N. Doc. A/1185, 3 December 1949. 
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Having noted aspects of the programmes of the Economic and 
Social Council and of the specialized agencies which include within 
their scope economic, social and educational conditions affecting Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, 

1. Emphasizes the importance of promoting the technical training 
of the inhabitants of the Non-Self-Governing Territories, and requests 
the Administering Members to co-operate when and where appropri- 
ate with specialized international bodies with a view to examining 
the possibility of providing adequate training facilities for these in- 
habitants in the fields of economic development, agriculture, educa- 


tion, labour, public health and social welfare; 


2. Requests the appropriate international bodies to take full ac- 
count of conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories in work 
undertaken by them in connexion with economic development, the 
world census of agriculture, the study of soil erosion, the training 
of public health personnel, the study of problems of nutrition, the 
application of International Labour Conventions, the problem of 
migrant labour in Africa, the development of social welfare services, 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, the study of 
the most appropriate means of improving housing in tropical regions, 
and the problems of higher education; 


3. Invites the specialized agencies concerned to communicate annu- 
ally to the United Nations information on the progress of the work 
indicated in the previous paragraph which would be of service in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, including information on the extent 
to which their services have been provided for any of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; 

4. Invites the specialized agencies to take account in their studies 
of the experience of various States in respect of the problems enumer- 
ated above; 

5. Invites the Secretary-General to bring to the attention of the 
Administering Members and the specialized agencies concerned the 
comments made during the discussions in the Special Committee 
on Information transmitted under Article 73 ¢ of the Charter in rela- 
tion to agriculture, education, labour, public health and social welfare; 


6. Invites the Secretary-General to collaborate with the specialized 
agencies in any necessary studies, taking as a basis the information 
transmitted under Article 73, together with any relevant supple- 
mental information and any relevant studies undertaken by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and by the Trusteeship Council with re- 
gard to Trust Territories; 
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7. Further invites the Secretary-General, in his analyses of infor- 
mation on Non-Self-Governing Territories to be submitted to the 
General Assembly, to select such aspects of economic, social and edu- 
cational problems as appropriately provide opportunities for possible 
co-operation with the specialized international bodies, as provided in 
Article 73 d of the Charter, with a view to the improvement of eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 


(6) EsTaBLisHMENT OF A SpEcIAL CoMMITTEE ON INFORMATION 
TRANSMITTED UNpER ARTICLE 73 € OF THE CHARTER!! 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered the work of the Special Committee on Infor- 
mation transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter which was con- 
stituted by resolution 219 (III) adopted by the General Assembly on 
3 November 1948, and 

Taking into account the possibilities of further constructive work by 
such a Committee, 

1. Decides to constitute a Special Committee for a three-year period; 


2. Considers that the Special Committee should be composed of 
those Members of the United Nations transmitting information in 
accordance with Article 73 e of the Charter and of an equal number 
of non-administering Members elected by the Fourth Committee 
on behalf of the General Assembly, on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible. The non-administering Members’ of the Special Com- 
mittee shall be elected for a term of three years. At the first elec- 
tion, however, two Members shall be elected for a term of two 
years, and two for a term of one year only. A separate vote shall be 
taken for each election; 


3. Invites the Special Committee to examine, in the spirit of para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of Article 1 and of Article 55 of the Charter, the 
summaries and analyses of information transmitted under Article 
73 of the Charter on the economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, including any papers 
prepared by the specialized agencies and any reports or information 
on measures taken in pursuance of the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly concerning economic, social and educational 
conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories; 


11U.N. Doc. A/1186, 3 December 1949. 
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4. Considers that the Special Committee should meet in 1950, 
1951 and 1952 before the opening of the regular sessions of the 
General Assembly, at places and dates to be determined by the 
Secretary-General, in order that it should conclude its work not 
later than one week before the opening of each session; 


5. Invites the Special Committee to submit to the regular sessions 
of the General Assembly in 1950, 1951 and 1952 reports containing 
such procedural recommendations as it may deem fit and such 
substantive recommendations as it may deem desirable relating to 
functional fields generally but not with respect to individual Ter- 
ritories; 

6. Decides that at its regular sessions in 1950 and 1951 the Gen- 
eral Assembly will proceed to any new elections for the Special 
Committee that may be necessary, and examine in 1952 the ques- 
tion whether the Special Committee should be renewed for a further 
period, together with the questions of the composition and terms of 
reference of any such future Special Committee. 


(7) Work or THE SpeciaL COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION TRANSMITTED 
Unper ARTICLE 73 €¢ OF THE CHARTER!? 


The General Assembly, 


Noting that resolution —!> adopted by the General Assembly on 
2 December 1949 provided for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Information transmitted under Article 73¢ of the Charter 
for a three-year period without prejudice as to the future, 


Considering that the value of the work of the Committee would be 
enhanced if, without prejudice to the annual consideration of all the 
functional fields enumerated in Article 73¢ of the Charter, special 
attention were given to one field each year, 


Noting that the Special Committee will have before it at its 1950 
session a considerable volume of documentation on the subject of 
education including various reports from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 


Considering that information on the development of facilities for 
the training of the peoples of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 


12U.N. Doc. A/1187, 3 December 1949. 
13 The appropriate reference will be inserted in the printed book of General 
Assembly resolutions. 
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deserves particular attention at a time when programmes of economic 
and social development are being extended or initiated, 


1. Invites the Special Committee at its 1950 session, without preju- 
dice to the consideration of the other two functional fields, to give 
special attention to the problems of education in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, with particular attention to development of 
training in the economic and social fields; 


2. Invites members of the Special Committee to make special prep- 
arations in this field for the 1950 session, with a view to facilitating 
the constructive interchange of ideas and experience on such edu- 
cational problems; 


3. Invites the Secretary-General to consult with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and other special- 
ized agencies in order to secure their collaboration in the study of 
these problems. 





(8) Terrrrorres To Wich Cuaprer XI or THE Cuarter Appiies'4 
The General Assembly, 


Having regard to the obligation to transmit information under 
Article 73 of the Charter accepted by the Members which have or 
assume responsibilities for the administration of territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-government, 


Having regard to resolution 66 (I) adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on 14 December 1946 in which seventy-four territories were 
enumerated, in accordance with the declarations of the responsible 
Governments, as falling within the scope of Article 73 e, 


Having noted the information supplied by certain Members con- 
cerning the constitutional changes which have led to the cessation 
of the transmission of information under Article 73¢ in respect of 
certain territories which were enumerated in resolution 66 (1), 


1. Considers that it is within the responsibility of the General 
Assembly to express its opinion on the principles which have guided 
or which may in future guide the Members concerned in enumerating 
the territories for which the obligation exists to transmit information 
under Article 73 ¢ of the Charter; 


2. Invites any special committee which the General Assembly may 
appoint on information transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter 


14U.N. Doc. A/1188, 3 December 1949. 
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to examine the factors which should be taken into account in de- 
ciding whether any territory is or is not a territory whose people have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government. 


(9) Pusiication or INFoRMATION RELATING To Non-SELF-GovERNING 
Territorigs!> 


The General Assembly, 


Having noted the summaries and analyses prepared by the Sec- 
retary-General of the information transmitted under Article 73¢ of 
the Charter, 


Considering that the information contained therein on conditions 
existing in Non-Self-Governing Territories has considerable value 
and that very abundant.supplemental information has been placed 
at the disposal of the Secretary-General by the Members concerned, 


Considering that resolution 218 (III), adopted by the General As- 
sembly on 3 November 1948, invites the Secretary-General to prepare 
full summaries and analyses at three-year intervals and annual supple- 
ments in the intervening years, 


1. Notes that, in future, the complete summaries and analyses, 
as well as the annual supplements, are required to be published in 
the three working languages; 


2. Invites the Secretary-General to complement the summaries and 
analyses, as well as the annual supplements, by the periodical pub- 
lication of data on special aspects of the progress achieved in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories as contained in the information trans- 
mitted under Article 73¢ of the Charter and in the supplemental 
information. 


(10) InForMATION ON TECHNICAL AssISTANCE AccorpED To Nown- 
Se_r-GoveRNING TERRITORIES!® 


The General Assembly, 


Noting the special interest which the members of the Special Com- 
mittee on Information transmitted under Article 73 ¢ of the Charter 
have in measures adopted by the Governments responsible for Non- 
Self-Governing Territories concerning the economic and social wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of such Territories, 


15 U.N. Doc. A/1189, 3 December 1949. 
16 U.N. Doc. A/1190, 3 December 1949. 
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Noting the decision of the General Assembly to establish an ex- 
panded programme of technical assistance for economic development 
through the United Nations and certain specialized agencies, and 

Noting the decision of the Economic and Social Council to author- 
ize the Secretary-General, in consultation with the specialized agencies 
concerned, to enter into negotiations with appropriate officers of inter- 
governmental regional organizations engaged in the development of 
technical assistance programmes, with a view to ensuring the desirable 
co-ordination for the carrying out of technical assistance activities, 

Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Special Committee in- 
formed of the nature of the technical assistance which is accorded 
from time to time to Non-Self-Governing Territories by specialized 
international bodies. 
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